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SEEMON. 



Hebrews xi. 4: He being dead yet spbakbth. 



There is but one theme for to-day. It is sug- 
gested by every object that meets our eyes. By this 
lonely pulpit, mourning for a vanished form. By 
these forlorn walls, listening in vain for a silent voice. 
By these signs of sympathetic sorrow on every side; 
these saddened faces; these bowed heads; these tear- 
ful eyes. It occupies every mind. It possesses every 
heart. It draws away our thoughts from every other. 
It insists upon our attention. Divine Providence itself 
dictates it to the preacher. To do it justice is beyond 
my power. But it has fallen to my lot, unsought, 
to treat it. It has been assigned to me by this 
Church to whose service I am temporarily bound. 
It was committed to me, in anticipation of this hour, 
by the friend whose slightest wish would have with 
me now the force of law. As I cannot decline, so 



I will not shrink from the duty, but trust that the 
unfeigned love with which it will be performed may 
cover all imperfections. I am encouraged also by 
another consideration. The character which I am to 
trace is so strongly marked, and in its grand and 
its beautiful features stands out so clearly before 
my mind's eye, and is held there with such sacred 
exclusiveness while I speak, that its own spirit must 
naturally influence my words, and its real image give 
to my humble portrait a stamp of truth. 

The story of our prophet's outward life is very 
simple, and may be briefly told. It embraces no 
striking incidents, no great events. Few characters 
so far above the ordinary level of greatness were 
ev.er so independent of adventitious distinctions. What- 
ever dignity may attach to his image in our esti- 
mation, or in the judgment of posterity, it will 
borrow no glory from the gilded frame of circum- 
stance. 

Edmund Hamilton Sears was born the sixth day 
of April, 1810, in the pleasant village of Sandisfield, 
embosomed in the charming hills of Berkshire, — 
those hills which he so fondly remembered; which 
he often revisited in his musings by day and his 
dreams by night; to which he turned with longing 
looks in hours of weariness and languor; which 
were associated with his childhood's purest fancies and 
aspirations; on whose summits, near as they seemed 
to heaven, he believed its bright-robed messengers 



alighted and rested, as they came and went on their 
errands of love; those hills to which he so often 
referred in his conversation and his writings. His 
home was humble, but of the best New-England 
type, as well it might be, inasmuch as the family 
was in direct descent from one of the Pilgrims of 
John Robinson's own congregation, who landed at 
Plymouth in 1630. It was the abode of virtue, 
intelligence, diligence, peace, and practical religion. 
While it sheltered him from corrupting influences 
without, it furnished the best discipline within. It was 
a school of dutifulness, industry, unselfish service, simple 
manners, honest ways. It taught him true independ- 
ence and self reliance. It taught him to love the right 
and hate the wrong ; to be afraid of nothing but sin, 
and to live as in the presence of God. It laid, early 
and deep, the strong foundations of a manly character. 
In 1831, in his 22d year, he entered Union College 
in Schenectady, New York. I have learned from one 
who knew him intimately at that period that he was a 
conscientious and indefatigable student ; usually pursu- 
ing his studies till late in the night, and that his name 
was a proverb for integrity. We can see now how it 
was that there is such a deep, wide and rich background 
of various, almost universal, knowledge, disclosed or sug- 
gested in all his writings ; — ^in his figures, his descrip- 
tions, his historical references, his illustrations from 
nature and art, and even in graceful turns of expression 
and classical words. 
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It is important that we should recognise and do 
justice to this patient and laborious study, as lying behind, 
and essential to, the richness, beauty, impressiveness, 
attractive and instructive power, of his writings, lest we 
should over-estimate his natural gifts, and undervalue 
the part which his own conscientious toil performed in 
accomplishing this felicitous result ; — ^lest we should lose 
sight of the only consideration which makes his success 
truly honorable to himself and stimulating to us. 

Having graduated in 1834, he entered his name as 
a studoAt in the office of a lawyer in his native town, 
with a view to make law his profession. , Happily, may 
we not say providentially, in less than a year he became 
con\dnced that a more sacred calling was better suited 
to his abilities, as well as more congenial to his tastes. 
Yet he never afterwards regarded the nine months he 
had spent in the study of Blackstone and books on the 
law of evidence as time lost, but rather gained, and of 
great value in view of his preparation for the Christian 
Ministry. 

Many of the most eminent preachers have acknow- 
ledged a similiar indebtedness to legal studies, and 
earnestly recommend them to young students of divinity. 

The peculiar benefits of such discipline in his own 
case may be judged of by the logical skill and power 
which appear in several of his sermons and other works. 
Although the connecting links of his reasoning may not 
always be apparent, being sometimes obscured by the 
depth at which they lie, sometimes difficult to discern 



by reason of their fineness, and sometimes overlooked 
in admiration of the wealth of beauty with which 
they are entwined, — yet each link is strong and 
the logical chain perfect. Perhaps it is to this early 
legal training, as much as to his natural earnestness 
and the positiveness of his opinions, that'we are to 
attribute an evident relish for argumentation and 
generous controversy, whenever a good cause oflFered, 
or a fair challenge was given by a worthy antagonist. 
He was indeed a bold and powerful disputant, although 
he never lost his temper nor lowered his dignity. In 
defence of a cherished belief, or in attacking a perni- 
cious error, he wielded his pen like a sharp and flash- 
ing sword. 

From 1834 to 1837 he was a student in the Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge, then under the charge of the 
elder and younger Henry Ware and Dr. Palfrey, — "in- 
valuable teachers " he called them ; " best of pupils " 
was their testimony concerning him. The obligation 
was reciprocal. The help and encouragement was mu- 
tual. The honor should be shared equally. 

Thoroughly furnished, and entirely devoted, he en- 
tered upon his sacred calling ; with the loftiest aims, 
but with no self-seeking ambition : with enthusiasm and 
confidence, yet with true humility and a modest self- 
estimate : thinking of the greatness of his work, rather 
than of place : offering himself to his Heavenly Master 
girded for service, leaving it with Him to appoint the 
station. 
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Under the influence of such motives he accepted a 
call from the First Congregational Church and Society 
in the neighboring town of Wayland ; and on the 20th 
of February, 1838, was ordained as successor of Rev, 
John Wight, — an aged and venerable man even at that 
time, but who yet lingers on earth, with mind undimmed 
and heart unchilled ; now more venerable and lovely ; 
spared to grace the obsequies of his so much younger 
brother, over whose bier we were all touched to 
see him bend, with such a tender look, while he dropped 
a tear upon that brow upon which nearly forty years 
ago he laid his hands in benediction. 

After remaining at Wayland a little more than two 
years, he received and accepted an urgent call from the 
First Congregational Church in Lancaster, and was in- 
stalled Dec. 23, 1840, as successor of the Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Thayer, who had then recently died, after a 
long and honorable ministry. In that lovely town, 
amidst natural scenery unsurpassed in quiet beauty, 
which he fully appreciated and admired, and surrounded 
by kind, intelligent and appreciative parishioners and 
friends, he spent seven years, which, with the exception 
of a single shadow towards the last, were as happy to 
himself as they were profitable to the church. 

That shadow was the same which, though sometimes 
partially lightened, has ever since hung over his path, 
and has of late been growing darker and darker, until 
it has at length settled down upon him as the shadow 
of death, and shut him out from our sight. Under the 



arduous labors which devolved upon him in so large a 
congregation, his health began to fail, and his voice, 
never strong, could not bear the strain which was re- 
quired to fill so spacious a church. With great reluc- 
tance on both sides his dismission was asked and grant- 
ed, and the formal connection dissolved. But not 
altogether the spmtual tie. For although it is now 
already thirty years since his ministry there ended, and 
almost a whole generation has passed away, yet the 
fathers have bequeathed his memory to the children, 
and it is fragrant and blossoming still. Among all the 
sorrowing hearts which love and gratitude and respect 
drew together from far and near at his funeral, none, as 
I well know, not even the most loving among your- 
selves, brought a richer tribute of all those precious 
sentiments, blended together, than that little group of 
his old friends from Lancaster. 

The humbler field which had been the scene of his 
first labors and the object of his first love again looked 
inviting to him in his enfeebled condition: and his 
former friends were all ready to welcome him back with 
joy. He was re-installed at Wayland in 1848. Select- 
ing a retired and healthy spot for his home, occupying 
his leisure hours in light labors in the garden and on a 
small farm, he secured sufficient strength to enable him 
to perform all his public and private duties with com- 
paratively little suffering. 

Here he found that quiet which was ever grateful to 
his contemplative and studious mind, and to which the 
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world is indebted for several of those instructive and 
charming books which have enriched the Christian 
literature of our age ; and yourselves, above all others, 
for many of those unpublished spiritual views and 
purely beautiful thoughts, to the utterance of which 
you have often listened with delight and reverence, 
as if they were spoken by inspired lips. 

And now, in tracing his history, we have reached the 
period of deepest interest to yourselves — when he be- 
came associated with your own Church ; when, by your 
own choice, he became your Christian teacher, and you 
his pupOs ; when, in the presence of God and man, you 
exchanged with him mutual pledges of fidelity in that 
sacred relation, and thus made yourselves responsible 
for the improvement or abuse of the high privilege, 
providentially granted, of enjoying his wise instructions, 
and living under his holy influence. 

But I should do violence to my own feelings, and I 
trust, to yours also, if I were to go on from this point 
of our review without pausing to pay a just and simple 
tribute to the memory of him with whom, as Associate 
Pastor, Mr. Sears began his ministry here. And let me 
frankly say that I embrace with peculiar satisfaction the 
opportunity thus offered of giving utterance to the sen- 
timents of respect and love with which the image of 
Dr. Joseph Field is cherished in my remembrance. His 
kindly greeting, his cheerful manner, his truthful coun- 
tenance, his child-like simplicity, his perfect honesty, 
his independent spirit, his wise and racy speech, his 
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good will, and his charitable judgment, are among the 
prominent traits which are at once recalled at the men- 
tion of his name. Within my own recollection his 
praise was in all our churches for learning, wisdom, 
and soundness of speech ; and a general expression of 
approval was heard from the lips of his ministerial 
brethren when it was known that his Alma Mater, the 
neighboring University, had paid to his professional 
merit the highest honor it could confer. 

He was not a man to be ever forgotten by those who 
knew him in his best days : neither is it possible that 
he could have lived and ministered for half a century in 
one place without having left upon it some lasting 
stamp of his character. When his strong constitution 
began to give way under the weight of years, so that it 
became necessary to lighten the burden of pastoral 
labor which he had borne alone for fifty years, the 
thoughts of all his congregation turned at once towards 
Mr. Sears ; who readily accepted your call, and was in- 
stalled as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Dr. Field in 
May, 1865. 

From that day to the end of his life, with the excep- 
tion of one or two vacations, he has dwelt among you 
as your minister, neighbor and friend. You have 
known well his manner of life and conversation. He 
has been daily going in and out before your eyes. He 
has been teaching, admonishing, comforting and praying 
for you in the pulpit and from house to house. He 
has been pointing, calling, leading you towards the 
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kingdom of God. He has been discoursing of the 
Heavenly Father's perfections. He has been preaching 
nnto you Christ the Saviour, crucified and risen, — with 
not a little of Paul's vivid faith, and John's tender 
earnestness. He has been exhorting you to mutual 
love. He has been urging you to work together with 
united zeal for the edification of your own church ; in 
the service of christian truth and charity, and for the 
promotion of righteousness and peace. He has been 
setting before you a bright example of every christian 
grace and manly virtue. 

I have already given in this cursory sketch of his 
history some of my impressions of your late pastor's 
character. It remains for me to gather up and group 
together other traits that are stamped upon my memory, 
in order that the picture which I would present may at 
least be connected, though it cannot be complete. 

I count it one of the happy circumstances of my life, 
that my friendship for Mr. Sears began so many years 
ago, and has been gi'owing more and more intimate 
up to the day of his death. I may be allowed to say 
that one of the inducements which led me to make my 
home in Weston, was that I might enjoy his society, 
listen occasionally to his preaching, and commune with 
him often upon subjects connected with christian faith 
and experience in regard to which we were in sympathy. 
The pleasant anticipation has been fully realized. The 
nearer I have come to him the more I have seen in him 
not only to respect and admire, but to love. 
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This long and intimate acquaintance enables me 
to speak of tim not as one who has been looking 
up the particulars of his life for a special occasion, 
interrogating his friends and searching his books to 
collect materials for a biographical sketch — but from 
personal knowledge, and with that confidence which 
grows put of the possession of facts and the conscious- 
ness of truth. 

Contemplating his real image as it rises before 
me and confronts me now, — unclothed of its fleshly 
covering, but retaining every intrinsic feature which 
it wore when it was in the body — the first thing 
that strikes me is that it is robed in white. Do you 
think that I am drawing upon my imagination, and 
have confounded the earthly image with the heavenly] 
Not so. He wore that robe before he was translated, 
though that which clothes him now is of more shining 
whiteness. That white raiment is the "righteousness 
of the Saints." And he was a true saint. Whenever 
I think of him I think of his sanctity. Not only did 
he seem so pure that no impure thought was in his 
heart, but that no impure influence could come near 
enough to tDuch him; it would be repelled at a safe 
distance by his very sphere. 

Another prominent characteristic which stands 
out in my remembrance is his moi-al sturdiness. No 
human power could draw or drive him one hairsbreadth 
from the stand of principle or the line of right. No 
one who knew him would venture to shake his moral 
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convictions. To do so would be like striking the hand 
against a rock. Though modest, unpretending, and 
even shrinking in manner, he walked in the path of 
duty with '*feet of iron and shoes of brass and a 
strong staff in his hand." 

Another beautiful trait was simplicity. It signalized 
not his character only, but his writings also, of which 
it constitutes one of the especial charms. There was 
no quality which he prized more highly. I remember 
that he once said to me, " Nothing can now move me in 
speech or writing, prose or poetry, in art or manners, 
that is not simple." His was the simplicity of an 
apostle, — the "simplicity that is in Christ." 

Another noble quality of his nature was sincerity. 
You will agree with me that we may transfer to him, 
with no qualification nor abatement, that commen- 
dation, so rarely applicable, which our blessed Lord 
gave to Nathanael, "Behold! an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile." 

Another characteristic trait was his intellectual and 
spiritual activity. His mind was always at work, and 
deeply interested in divine things. He loved to think, 
to study, to meditate, and to write. He searched the 
Scriptures daOy, endeavoring to penetrate through the 
letter to the life-giving spirit. He kept himself ac- 
quainted with the best literature of the day in all 
departments. He not only took careful note of the 
progress and tendency of theological and philosophical 
inquiry and opinion, at home and abroad, but of the 
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latest results and drift of scientific research and specu- 
lation. He loved work in its highest forms, for its own 
sake, as well as for its fruits to himself and to his fellow- 
men, and because it was in accordance with his Heavenly 
Father's will. Not long before his death he remarked 
to me that ten years ago, when his health was failing, 
he earnestly prayed that he might be spared for ten 
years of intellectual and spiritual labor. " That pray- 
er," he said, " has been granted. I do not dare to ask 
the same boon again, at my age and with my bodily 
infirmities. I feel rather that the duty before me 
now is to be all ready to go up higher. And I 
almost long for the hour of my departure to come. 
But yet, if it were God's will, I should like to stay here 
a little longer to enjoy my family and friends, and to 
accomplish some things which I wish to do. But if I 
cannot work with a clear mind and lively spmt, I had 
rather die.'' 

Another striking impression which his image has 
left upon my mind is that of spiritual majesty. It has 
come to me sometimes when I have seen him standing 
in his pulpit, or before the table of our Blessed Lord, 
discoursing with simple eloquence and true unction of 
the " powers of the world to come," or praying fer- 
vently, with his face turned up toward the heavens, in- 
to which he seemed to be about to ascend. And some- 
times, also, in our private conversations, when a great 
thought was occupying his mind, or dropping from his 
lips. Perhaps the same impression has come to some 
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among yourselves on such occasions. But whether, 
that be so or not, I think it must have been felt by 
many of those who looked upon his face after death, 
so plainly was that lofty and grave expression sealed 
upon it. No man whom I have ever known has sur- 
passed, if, indeed, any one has equalled him in spiritual 
elevation. 

Another admirable trait was the true catholicity of his 
spirit and attitude as a Christian. Although nominally, 
and sincerely, attached to the Unitarian denomination, 
as represented by Channing and Henry Ware, he was 
no sectarian, no zealot. He never sacrificed to party 
the affection or interest which belonged to truth and 
charity. He walked and worked with a sect only so 
far as he believed that its faith and practice conformed 
to the spirit and precepts of the Great Head of the 
Church: and he worked with it in the hope that he 
might influence and help its representatives to be 
true and loyal to their Heavenly Master, — but no 
further. He earnestly and boldly protested against 
and resisted, in the pulpit, in Conventions and 
Conferences, and in his reviews and critiques and 
occasional articles, in the Religious and Literary Maga- 
zine, of which he was for several years an associate 
editor, every tendency which from time to time mani- 
fested itself, towards denial of the divine authority and 
mediatorial office of Jesus. In the noble chapter of 
his greatest work, ^' the Fourth Gospel the Heart of 
Christ," entitled " Converging Lines," we see where 
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his heart was, whither his steps were tending as his 
life advanced, and whither his influence leads. 

But I should do great injustice to his character, and 
to my own best impressions of him, if I were to forget 
to say that the stronger, loftier, severer, traits which 
have been mentioned, were intermingled with, and 
softened and enlivened by, charming qualities, winning 
ways, warm and gentle affections, playful moods ; such 
as no stranger would ever have associated with him; 
but which, while they delighted his intimate friends, 
endeared him to us all the more, — and the rememb- 
rance of which deepens the sense of our loss. 

This is not the time, nor is this the place for any 
review or extended notice of Mr. Sears' published writ- 
ings. They are a noble and enduring monument to 
his genius, learning, and piety. They have made his 
name famUiar and dear to a multitude of Christian and 
cultivated readers at home and abroad. His two ex- 
quisite Christian hymns have been appropriated by the 
Church Universal, and will be preserved among the 
choicest of its sacred lyrics. Though the circuit of his 
ministry was so narrow — confined to three small rural 
towns — the two most distant from each other being 
not more than twenty miles apart — yet in his books he 
is still speaking to a large and widening circle in two 
hemispheres, and will continue to delight and instruct, 
long after many of the most flattered authors of to-day 
will have been forgotten. 
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The life-path which we have been tracing led 
through a long and dreary interval of pain and weari- 
ness as it drew towards its close. A little more than a 
year ago, while enjoying ordinary health and pleasantly 
occupied in his garden, he accidentally fell, and received 
injuries from which he never entirely recovered. From 
that day his physical life was one continued but une- 
qual struggle with various diseases, which, lurking in 
his system, took advantage of his enfeebled condition 
to do their fatal work. Meanwhile, his spirit was daily 
exercising itself to endure, to submit, and to overcome ; 
to purify itself by tribulation, and through the shatter- 
ed walls of the body to catch bright glimpses of heaven, 
and to come nearer to God. And, meanwhile, we also 
who loved him were watching and waiting with pro- 
found interest and sympathy ; cheering and helping 
him to the best of our power, remembering him in our 
public and private intercessions, and hoping against 
hope to the last. A slight revival of strength enabled 
him to come into his pulpit on the first sabbath of the 
new year, and take part in the opening services. It 
even encouraged him to hope that he might be able, on 
the next Sunday, to deliver a short sermon which he 
had just written — the first since October, 1874, and 
which proved to be his last. The reprieve, however, 
was but of short duration. The fading lamp of life 
was only flashing once more before going out. During 
the following week a new and painful disease set in, 
aggravating the effect of previous infirmities, and ex- 
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hausting the little strength which a year of sickness 
had left. When the next Sunday came, instead of 
listening, as we had anticipated, to his instructions in 
the Church our minds were oppressed with anxiety 
and sad forebodings. And the Sunday after, even 
while we were lifting up our fervent prayers, not for 
his recovery — for we knew that the end was at hand — 
but that he might depart in peace, that blessed sleep 
stole gently over his wearied body which the Lord 
givetli to his beloved, and his spirit entered into rest. 

And now, in conclusion, I hold up his life before 
you, as you yourselves have seen and known it, not 
for praise, but for judgment. He does not ask your 
praise. He does not need it. I know well that he 
would spurn all commendation above the measure of 
his worth. I would not offend his meek spirit, nor 
the holy presence in which we stand, by one word of 
eulogy which has not the clear sanction of conscience. 
I hold his life up before you now for judgment. 
Look at it, scrutinize it, weigh it in the balances 
of truth. It courts investigation ; it does not fear 
it. Yes, members of -his church, neighbors, friends, 
all you have seen and known him, I hold up his 
life here and now before you for judgment. But 
not of himself alone. That cannot be. For while 
you are judging it, it is judging you. While we are 
subjecting it to the scrutiny of the understanding, it 
is summoning us to the bar of conscience. Is it fair, 
is it pure, is it upright, is it formed after the pattern 
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of the perfect man'? While we are looking into it» 
it becomes a mirror in which we see our own characters 
in their true light. While we are contemplating it, our 
own thoughts are, meanwhile " accusing or else excus- 
ing one another," and it becomes to us a test by which, 
to our justification or our condemnation, we are, in- 
voluntarily, trying our own spirit. 

Thus, like all the prophets and all the men of God, 
" though dead he yet speaketh,'' — speaketh to the spirit s 
ear — speaketh even more solemnly and tenderly than 
when his voice was heard among us — by the memory 
of his lessons, by the force of his example, by the total 
impression of his life, by the concentrated influence of 
his character — instructing, admonishing, exhorting, 
persuading us to depart from iniquity, to love God and 
keep his commandments, to believe and follow Christ, 
to do good in this present world and to seek a better 
country. 

If you love him, if you would do honor to his 
memory, if you are grateful for his kind and faithful 
ministry, if you would not be chargeable with the 
abuse of a high privilege, let him not speak to you in 
vain. Hear what he saith to his beloved Church. 
Hear his message to your individual hearts. His call 
from that higher world, to which he has been raised up, 
is still the same which his lips have so often addressed 
to you here. It repeats the invitation of the Apostles. 
It blends with the appeal of the Spirit and the Bride. 
It accords with the monition of the " still small voice.*' 
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It wakens a startling echo in the depths of the soul. 
"Come, all ye whom I have loved; Come all ye for 
whom I have labored and prayed; Come ye who are 
way-worn and weary, ye who are bowed down with 
sorrows, or burdened with ^s, ye who full of hope 
are starting on life's eventful journey, and ye who are 
about to lay down your pilgrim's staff; Come all ye 
who would find eternal life, — come to Christ — to rest, 
redemption, righteousness and heaven." 



; 
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THE 



LAST SEEMON" 



WRITTEN, BUT NOT' PBEACBED, 



BY 



EEV. EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS. 



NOTE. 

The following short sermon, referred to In the preceding discourse, 
was written by Mr. Sears at the close of the last year, in the hope that he 
might be able to preach it to his congregation. Of course he had no idea 
that it would ever be published. It bears the marks of his bodily and 
mental condition at the time when it was written. It is colored by his 
own experience both of suffering and of peace. It is very precious and 
Impressive as his dying testimony to the mediatorial office of Christ, and 
Is a tender and affectionate invitation to come to Him for rest. 

C.B. 
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Matthew xi. 28 : ** Comr unto mk all ye that labor and are 

HEAVY laden AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST." 



But who is this whose promise is so large to our 
weary and heavy laden humanity, and what power 
has he for its fulfilment? Turn back a few words and 
you will see why he gives an invitation so universal 
and absolute. His claims are announced in these re- 
markable words, — "No man knoweth the Son but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him." Then 
follows the invitation of the text, — " Come unto me 
and I will give you rest." Never before had fallen 
invitation from human lips so large and yet so sweet 
and tender. Yet that he is the Mediator through 
whom all grace and comfort from the Godhead flow 
down to him who comes indeed to Christ, the experi- 
ence of Christian believers has verified these eighteen 
hundred years. 

The text is an illustration of one peculiarity in the 
teachings of Jesus, which separates them from those of 
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all other teachers. Not only in substance, but in 
manner and tone, they stand apart by themselves. 
There is a tenderness in them so deep and vital that 
they are manifestly a strain out of the heart of the 
Heavenly mercy. No human compiler could have put 
them into the mouth of Jesus, for they are beyond any 
one's power of imitation. 

"Come unto me and I will give you rest," — rest 
from the heavy burdens that lie upon our poor, afflicted 
human nature. What are they? And how do they 
roll off, or become light, at the touch of Jesus, as we 
come to Him? 

1. There is first the burden of the vast, unknown 
future, which sometimes lies upon the present hour as an 
intolerable load. It is not merely disbelief in a future 
state — the doctrine which makes man kindred of the 
brute, to perish with him. Few persons ever rested in 
this state of mind. No ! it is the tremulous fear that 
there is a future state ; but ignorance of its nature, or 
what our part in it shall be. It was in this state of 
mind that a sceptic exclaimed,^" I begin to fancy 
myself in the most deplorable condition imaginable/' 
And even Christian believers who have not yet really 
come to Christ are tormented with these doubts and 
fears about this solemn and everlasting future. Now, I 
do not think that a mere assurance of immortality nor 
description of its scenery, however minute, gives the 
peace and the rest involved in these tender invitations 
of Jesus. No ! but there is this one declaration which 
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includes the whole, — "I am the resurrection and the 
life." " I will raise him up at the last day." No matter 
about our philosophies of a future life if he whose 
invitation comes to us in these sweetest accents of love 
and mercy is to be the light and glory thereof, and to 
gather his disciples about him anew, and be their life 
and aspiring song — that involves more than any de- 
scription of Paradise. And Paradise itself would be 
only monotonous and tiresome landscapes unless the 
Divine personality illumined the whole. 

Coming to Him then as the resurrection and the 
life, and in whose mediation life and peace flow down 
from the Godhead like a river, lifts away the doubts 
and anxieties touching the great future of the human 
soul. That is one burden removed. 
^ 2. But aside from this, there are burdens of the 
present hour^ — the burdens of this world, which sometimes 
lie upon our over-worked and heavy-laden humanity. 

There are two classes of persons — people who are 
weighed down by over-work, and people who do not 
work at all, but live by the wealth wrung from the 
sweat and toil of the poor. These two classes Jesus 
hiad in his eye, both in his denunciation of those who 
" bind heavy burdens," and those who are crushed be- 
neath them. Now work is one thing, and a very griev- 
ous thing in a low, depressed state of mind. It then 
drags you down to the earth, even drags you into it. 
It is quite another thing under the inspiration of faith 
and hope, and that trust in the Divine Providence who 
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weaves even our servile labor into the great mosaic of 
our life-plan, which is to educate us for the higher work 
of heaven itself. Hence the invitation of Jesus to those 
fainting under these burdens — "Come unto me," and 
though I will not remove the burden of " labor," I will 
make it light in the love and immortal hopes which I 
inspire. The weary weight of the world become light 
under the ecstatic joy of the faith which lights up the 
gloom of the present hour. 

3. Then, thirdly, there is the burden of the mortal 
hqdy^ which sometimes becomes a rack of torture, ere 
we are permitted to leave it behind us. Well, it takes 
us a long while to learn in full the lessons which come 
from the ministries of pain: but stoical endurance 
changes into docile and even grateful acceptance of 
heavenly chastenings only at the feet of Him who drew 
up into his experience all our mental suffering, and 
hallowed it, and who opens above by the gates of glory, 
within which, out of great suffering, white robes are 
finally put on. And so the burden of the great, mys- 
terious future, the burden of the present time, and every 
weight of this unintelligible world, and the last burden 
of mortality either roll off, or are made light, at the feet 
of Christ. 

May his invitation come to you to-day in all its 
sweetness and tenderness — Come unto me and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden light. 



HYMN. 

Written by Mr. ^abs for a Children's Christmas Festival, 
* December 25, 1875. 



A GREETING FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Ho ! teachers, friends and parents dear, 

Who join our festive throng, 
Wjs send you greeting as we sing 

Our merry Christmas song. 
The song which here we sing to-night 

Shall be the glad refrain 
Of that which swept the heavenly lyres 

O'er Bethleham's star-lit plains. 

O ye, whose selfish hearts are chilled 

Beneath the world's cold blight, 
Make room, make room ! for lo, He comes ! 

A Saviour comes to-night. 
Hold up to Him your waning lamps 

To fill with oil once more. 
Till from the Fount of Love Divine 

Your souls are brimming o'er. 

And ye who bear the ills of life, 

And faint beneath its load. 
Grown weary of your painful toil 

To climb the heavenly road. 
Good cheer ! good cheer ! He comes. He comes 

Your pain and grief to share, 
For He who reigns in glory now 

Has borne the cross ye bear. 
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Ho, children ! sing and clap your, hands, 

And lift your notes of praise, 
To him whose heart beats warm with yours 

In childhood's winsome ways. 
He came your joyous times to know — 

The babe of heavenly birth — 
For he who reigns in glory now 

Was once a child on earth. ) 

Hail, Santa Glaus ! whose hand to-night 

Brings tokens rich and free ; — 
The fruits that grow in sunniest climes 

Hang on the Christmas tree : — 
Good-will, and Faith, and Hope, and Love, 

Its bending branches bear ; , 

Come, let us pluck the healing leaves \ 

And golden clusters there. 
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